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ABSTRACT 

Oklahoma is one of three states to offer a free 
prekindergarten (pre-K) program to all students in participating school 
districts on a voluntary basis. Fortuitous circumstances in Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
the state's largest school district, permitted an unusually rigorous 
evaluation of the pre-K program in Tulsa. Because 4-year-olds beginning pre-K 
and 5-year-olds beginning kindergarten were administered the same test in 
September 2001 and because strict eligibility cutoffs were applied (based on 
date of birth) , it was possible to control for selection effects, in addition 
to gender, race/ethnicity, school lunch eligibility, and precise date of 
birth. The evaluation showed strong positive effects of the pre-K program on 
children's language and cognitive test scores, but not on scores for social- 
emotional or motor skills. Hispanic children benefited most from the program, 
and Black children also showed sharp gains, especially when they attended 
full-day programs. In contrast, only those white children enrolled in a half- 
day pre-K program showed significant gains and only in language skills. A 
similar pattern of results characterized children who qualified for free 
lunch, for whom significant benefits derived from full- and part-day 
programs; children who qualified for a reduced price lunch, for whom only 
full-day programs produced gains; and children who did not qualify for lunch 
benefits, where no net gain was apparent. The findings were examined in light 
of contemporary controversies regarding targeted or universal pre-K programs; 
full- or part-day programming; public school or multiple delivery sites; 
strategies for ensuring high quality, effective programs; and the need for 
rigorous program evaluations. (Contains 32 footnotes). (Author/KB) 
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Oklahoma is one of only three states in the nation to offer a free pre-kindergarten (pre-K) 
program to all students in participating school districts on a voluntary basis. Fortuitous 
circumstances in Tulsa, Oklahoma, the state’s largest school district, permitted an unusually 
rigorous evaluation of the pre-K program in Tulsa. Because four-year olds beginning pre-K and 
five-year olds beginning kindergarten were administered the same test in September 2001 and 
because strict eligibility cut-offs were applied, based on date of birth, it was possible to control 
for selection effects, in addition to gender, race/ethnicity, school lunch eligibility, and precise 
date of birth. The evaluation showed strong positive effects of the pre-K program on children’s 
language and cognitive test scores, but not on scores for social-emotional or motor skills. 
Hispanic children benefited most from the program and black children also showed sharp gains, 
especially when they attended full-day programs. In contrast, only those white children enrolled 
in a half-day pre-K program showed significant gains and only in language skills. A similar 
pattern of results characterized children who qualified for a free lunch, for whom significant 
benefits derived from full-and part-day programs; children who qualified for a reduced price 
lunch, for whom only full-day programs produced gains; and children who did not qualify for 
lunch benefits, where no net gain was apparent. The results are discussed in light of 
contemporary controversies regarding targeted or universal pre-K programs; full- or part-day 
programming; public school or multiple delivery sites; strategies for ensuring high quality, 
effective programs; and the need for rigorous program evaluations. 
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would like to thank Ted Gayer, Carolyn Hill, Jens Ludwig, Ruby Takanishi, and Steve Barnett 
for lots of helpful suggestions. We would also like to thank Brittany Dawson, Alexis Lester, 
Shantay Prince, Emily Sama-Martin, Laura Schiebelhut, and Jean Chung for their invaluable 
research assistance. We greatly appreciate the cooperation we have received from the Tulsa 
Public Schools and the Oklahoma Department of Education. Finally, we would like to thank the 
Foundation for Child Development and the National Institute for Early Education Research at 
Rutgers University for their generous support. We alone are responsible for the contents of this 
report. 
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THE EFFECTS OF UNIVERSAL PRE-K IN OKLAHOMA: 

RESEARCH HIGHLIGHTS AND POLICY IMPLICATIONS 

Throughout the U.S. there is growing interest in pre-K programs that might enhance the 
school readiness of young children. As of 2002, 46 states had publicly-funded pre-K programs 
for four-year-olds. 1 The typical pattern is to make these programs available to disadvantaged 
children. Only three states B Georgia, Oklahoma, and New York B have a program that is 
available to all four-year-olds in participating school districts, irrespective of income. The 
District of Columbia also has a program that in principle is available to all children. In Georgia 
and Oklahoma, the overwhelming majority of school districts have chosen to participate; and a 
majority of parents of four-year-olds have chosen to enroll their children. In New York, budget 
difficulties have limited participation so that universality has not been realized. 

In this paper, we assess Oklahoma’s pre-K program by focusing on Tulsa, the largest 
school district in the state. First, we review the history of Oklahoma’s program. Second, we 
identify some of the distinctive features of Oklahoma’s program. Third, we provide a brief 
introduction to the Tulsa Public Schools and explain why it was feasible to conduct an unusually 
rigorous evaluation there. Fourth, we summarize evidence from the Tulsa pre-K program 
evaluation. Fifth, we consider the public policy implications of these findings, for Oklahoma, 

1 Danielle Ewen and Katherine Hart, State Developments in Child Care, Early Education, 
and School-Age Care 2002 (Washington, D.C.: Children’s Defense Fund), p. 108. 
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for other states, and for the nation. 

A Brief History of Pre-K in Oklahoma 

In 1990 the Oklahoma Legislature passed a major education reform bill, which raised 
teacher salaries, reduced class sizes, and made pre-K available to four-year-old children who 
were poor enough to qualify for a free or reduced-price lunch. Public school districts were free 
to participate or not, as they wished. If they participated, they received additional funds for each 
child enrolled in a pre-K program B roughly, $1,000 to $1,200 per child. 

The pre-K program quickly won supporters, including especially the parents of enrolled 
children. By the 1992-93 school year, approximately 10 percent of all four-year olds in 
Oklahoma were enrolled in a publicly-funded pre-K program. An even higher percentage of 
poor four-year-olds were enrolled. But the program also attracted criticism, partly because of a 
loophole that permitted school districts to receive financial benefits from the state by enrolling 
four-year-olds in a kindergarten program. If they enrolled a child in a full-day kindergarten 
program, they could receive as much as $3,500 per child per year. As word of this loophole 
spread, many school districts took advantage of it, which distressed lawmakers for various 
reasons. Some worried about the high cost per child; others wondered whether four-year-old 
children would receive developmentally appropriate care in a kindergarten program. In addition, 
some community leaders and lawmakers asked: if a preschool education promotes school 
readiness, as many experts argue, shouldn’t all Oklahoma four-year-olds have access to such a 
program? 

With these concerns in mind, Rep. Joe Eddins (D.-Vineta) and Sen. Penny Williams (D.- 
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Tulsa) sponsored legislation that would allow school districts to receive state funding for all 
four-year-old children enrolled in a pre-K program, regardless of income. Eventually, Eddins 
and Williams produced a bill that won bipartisan legislative support and that was signed into law 
by Gov. Frank Keating (R.-Okla.) in May 1998. This bill authorized public school districts to 
provide pre-K programs to four-year-olds and to receive state funding according to a complex 
weighting scheme, with more funding per child for disabled, bilingual, and poor children. There 
was no separate line-item for the program in the state budget, nor was there an explicit increase 
in state appropriations for education. Rather, in the words of Rep. Eddins, the program was 
Afunded through dilution, @ with other education programs effectively receiving less funding in 
order to make this program possible. However, at the time the bill was passed, education 
appropriations increased by 6.5 percent. Also, Oklahoma’s K-12 enrollments declined 
throughout most of the 1990s. As a result, most school districts were able to expand their pre-K 
program considerably without adversely affecting other education programs. 

Like its predecessor program, the expanded Oklahoma pre-K program utilizes public 
school districts to deliver services directly to students. In this respect, Oklahoma’s program 
differs significantly from both the Georgia and New Y ork programs, which rely on a mix of 
service delivery mechanisms. In Georgia, for example, 57 percent of the publicly-funded pre-K 
programs are run by private operators, such as for-profit or nonprofit day care centers. In 
contrast, all of Oklahoma’s pre-K programs are run by the public schools, though collaborations 
with Head Start programs and day care centers are not uncommon. 

The program proved phenomenally popular, especially in large metropolitan areas like 
Tulsa and Oklahoma City, with relatively large populations of disadvantaged children. By 2001- 
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02, 494 of the 543 school districts in Oklahoma were participating, with a penetration rate of 65 
percent. 2 

Oklahoma’s Blueprint for Program Quality 

Oklahoma made a commitment to program quality from the inception of pre-K and has 
sustained this commitment through the transition to universality. According to the 1998 law, all 
pre-K teachers must have a college degree and a certificate in early childhood education. Pre-K 
teachers also receive the same compensation and benefits as teachers in public elementary 
schools. These two requirements distinguish Oklahoma’s pre-K program from child care centers 
in Oklahoma and elsewhere. Whereas 100 percent of Oklahoma’s pre-K teachers have a college 
degree, fewer than 20 percent of non-home-based day care providers nationwide have a college 
degree 3 . Whereas Oklahoma’s pre-K teachers have a starting salary of at least $27,060, the 
average starting salary for child care providers nationwide is $16,980 4 . In Oklahoma, 



2 This penetration rate includes Head Start programs with some sort of collaborative 
relationship with the public schools. In effect, it means that 65 percent of Oklahoma four-year- 
olds were participating in either the state-funded pre-K program or a Head Start collaborative 
program. Source: Melissa Basse, Oklahoma Department of Education, personal communication, 
August 13, 2003. 

3 Unpublished tables based on data regarding workers in the Child Day Care Services 
industry from the 2002 Current Population Survey, Keystone Research Center, Tracking the 
Educational Qualifications of Early Care and Education Workers Using the Current Population 
Survey, July 2003. 

4 U.S. Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. (2001). 2001 National 
Occupational Employment and Wage Estimates (data for Child Care Workers). Washington, 
DC: U.S. DO (www.bls.gov/oes/2001/oes3990l l.htm) . 
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specifically, center-based child care teachers earn, on average $9.30/hour 5 . In contrast, wages 
for pre-K teachers at Oklahoma’s public schools are much higher. In Tulsa, for example, the 
average wage for pre-K teachers was $25. 67/hour in 2002-03. 6 

Strong teacher qualifications distinguish Oklahoma’s pre-K program from many other 
states’ pre-K programs, from Head Start, and from Oklahoma’s child care centers. Only 12 of 
the 33 states with state-funded pre-K programs recently surveyed by Gilliam and Ripple 7 require 
their pre-K teachers to possess both a BA, typically specific to the field of early childhood 
education, and a teaching certificate. Georgia, for example, allows its lead teachers to have a 
two-year Associate’s degree in early childhood education in lieu of a four-year degree. It is not 
uncommon for states to accept teachers with only a Child Development Associate (CDA) 
Certificate 8 . Under 30 percent of Head Start teachers have a bachelor’s degree or higher. 9 



5 Center for the Child Care Workforce (March 2002). Current Data on Child Care 
Salaries and Benefits in the United States. Washington, DC: CCW. 

6 Personal interview with Charles Stidham, Treasurer, Tulsa Public Schools, August 4, 
2003. The average salary for all TPS teachers was $33,500; by contract, TPS teachers work 7.25 
hours per day, 1 80 days per year. 

7 Gilliam, W.S., & Ripple, C.H. (In press). What can be learned from state-funded 
prekindergarten initiatives? A data-based approach to the Head Start devolution debate. In E. 
Zigler & S.J. Styfco (Eds.), The Head Start Debates (friendly and otherwise). New Haven, CT: 
Yale University Press. 

8 The CDA requires teachers to possess at least: (1) a high school diploma or equivalent, 
(2) 480 clock hours of appropriate preschool experience; (3) 120 clock hours of specific formal 
early-childhood education; (4) documented competency through formal observation of their 
teaching, and (5) passing scores on the CDA written and oral examinations (Council for Early 
Childhood Professional Recognition, 1996). 



9 U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, FACES Findings: New Research on 
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